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From the President’s Desk— 


Any educational institution, to fulfill its assignment, must have students 
and faculty, a library, and a laboratory. All of these must be housed—as effi- 
ciently as means will allow. If necessary, students could stay in the home of 
Professor John McMillan or Professor John Anderson, the founders of our 
two parent institutions. A library could be the few solid books the professor- 
minister had been able to purchase because of plain living out of limited in- 
come. The laboratory was the church the professor served or other, not too 
remote, pastorless congregations. 


Life is more complex now, but the basic needs are the same. Students 
still must be housed. So must professors; if homes are not provided, at least 
offices must be. Currently, at Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, we have un- 
fortunately had to take seventeen single students’ dormitory rooms to provide 
office space for the enlarged faculty. Housing of people is essential, but only 
in order to carry out the program, which, in a theological seminary, is the 
same as in a university. There must be instruction, investigation, and experi- 
mentation. On Highland Avenue, we have fine classroom facilities but not 
enough by half for our expanding curriculum needs and our growing student 
body. We have a library of one hundred ten or fifteen thousand books to be 
housed in space designed to hold a maximum of one hundred thousand and 
to be used by a student body at a peak of two hundred and fifty. We already 
have three hundred! Our laboratory is the churches in the area and our chapel 
on the campus, where seminarians can both observe and experiment. The 
beautiful chapel will barely seat the present student body. It will not be near- 
ly adequate in several years, and is not adequate now to include additional 
invited guests. 


All of this adds up to the necessity for conducting the financial cam- 


_paign for which we are now preparing. It will take close to $5,000,000 just 


to provide the immediate needs envisioned above. We shall have to have help 
from all our friends. Potential donors must be made aware of the soundness 
of our appeal. Those who read Pittsburgh Perspective can do much by talking 
with friends about the developing program in which we are engaged for 
Christ and His Church and indicating the validity of our claim upon their in- 
terest. I hope you will all help. 


Ad Hoc 


Retrospect 

Our readers were very kind in response to Volume I, Number 1. Such 
reaction is helpful to us as we attempt to assess the value of what we are try- 
ing to do and as we plan future issues. 

We note with pleasure the appearance of Pittsburgh Panorama, tabloid 
companion of Perspective. We bespeak for Professor Kelley your cooperation 
in placing in his hands material you want to see printed in that paper. Former 
readers of Western Watch will note that News features have been transferred 
out of the journal to the more appropriate and commodious pages of the 
Panorama. Mt. Kelley promises another issue early this summer containing 
especially Commencement news. 


Circumspect 


On March 17 and 18, Dr. Paul Tillich of Harvard Divinity School and 
a University Professor of Harvard delivered the Elliott Lectures, formerly a 
Western series. His second lecture, delivered in the Highland Avenue chapel, 
appears herewith beginning on page 3. It was first delivered to the Second 
Annual Conference on Existential Psychotherapy in New York City on Febru- 
ary 27, 1960, sponsored by the American Association of Existential Psycho- 
therapists and Psychiatrists, and appeared first in Existential Inquiries, the 
journal of that association. It is also appearing in the June issue of Pastorat 
Psychology, and will be included in a book edited by Dr. Simon Doniger. 
entitled The Doctrine of Man, soon to be published by Harper & Bros. 

We appreciate the courtesy of Dean Liston Pope, of Yale Divinity 
School, in sending us in advance the abstract of his Commencement Address 
which appears beginning on page 13. 

The “Seminary Editorial”, appearing on page 19, is reprinted from th« 
February issue of The Duke Divinity School Bulletin with the kind permis 
sion of the editor. 


Prospect 


We are now in a position to include more book reviews than was pos 
sible in the Watch. We shall continue to give you prompt information ot 


Concluded on page 2. 
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_ Exestentialism and Psychotherapy 


by PAUL TILLICH 


T ue task given to me is a formi- 
dable one, provoking justifiable anxi- 
ety. In all schools of psychotherapy 
there are many concepts which have 
proved more or less useful for direct- 


: ing research as well as practical work, 


but which are devoid of a philosophi- 
cal foundation and, consequently, 
without critical and uniting princi- 
ples. As a non-expert in this vast 
tealm of theory and practice, I can 
only pose the question of a possible 
philosophical foundation for psycho- 
therapy on the basis of my own 


thought, in which the existentialist 


element has a definite place, although 
I would not call myself an existen- 


tialist. 


1, EXISTENTIALISM AND 

ESSENTIALISM 

It is an indication that one has 
misunderstood existentialism if one 
uses it without reference to its oppo- 
site. Philosophical ideas necessarily 
appear in pairs of contrasting con- 
cepts, like subject and object, ideal 
and real, rational and irrational. In 


the same way, existentialism refers to 
its Opposite, essentialism; and I would 
be at a loss to say anything about the 
one without saying something about 
the other. The easiness with which 
the term existentialism and its deriva- 
tives have lately become the talk of 
the intellectual market is because 
from the very beginning in America, 
after the second World War, the 
term existentialism was used without 
reference to its opposite. Indicative 
for the general situation is the fact 
that the term essentialism did not 
even exist in the early discussions of 
existentialist philosophy. But it seems 
to me that in a group which seeks for 
an existentialist psychotherapy, the 
implicit reference to essentialism 
should be brought into the open." 
Instead of giving an abstract defini- 
tion of essentialism and existential- 
ism, I will point to an example par 
excellence, the nature of man. One 
can describe man’s essential nature 
and one can describe man’s existential 
redicament. Both tasks have always 
been performed, but often the one 


1Here the distinction between existential and existentialist should be brought out: 
“Existential” points to the universally human involvement in matters of genu- 
ine concern; “existentialist” points to a philosophical movement which fights the 
predominance of essentialism in modern thought, be it idealistic or naturalistic 


essentialism. 
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has tried to eliminate the other. In 
religious thought, for instance, the 
view of man’s predicament has fre- 
quently overshadowed the view of his 
essential nature. One can say this of 
ancient Gnosticism as well as of some 
forms of radical Protestantism. If 
man’s estranged predicament is so 
much emphasized that his creative 
goodness appears completely de- 
stroyed, an impressive but untenable 
theological existentialism arises. Some 
theologians of the Reformation period, 
like the great church historian, Fla- 
cius, as well as some recent theologians 
like the early Karl Barth, have taken 
this position. None of them would 
have denied or even minimized the 
doctrine of creation and with it man’s 
essential goodness, but they did not 
draw from it the consequences for 
the doctrine of man. The divine was 
cut off from the human without 
“point of contact.” Man was seen as 
a mere object of divine action and 
man’s productive activities in culture 
and history were devaluated. This is 
theological existentialism without the 
essentialist frame in which classical 
theology had stated it. 

But the main stream of existen- 
tialist thought was running through 
philosophy, the arts, and literature. In 
contrast to the situation in the last 
three years after the second World 
War, when most people indentified 
existentialism with Sartre, it is now 
common knowledge in this country 
that existentialism in the western in- 
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tellectual history starts with Pascal in 
the 17th century, has an underground 
history in the 18th century, a revolu- 
tionary history in the 19th century. 
and an astonishing victory in the 20th 
century. Existentialism has become 
the style of our period in all realms of 
life. Even the analytic philosophers 
pay tribute to it by withdrawing inte 
formal problems and leaving the field 
of material problems to the existen- 
tialists in art and literature. 

There are, however, only rare 
moments in this monumental devel- 
opment in which an almost pure ex- 
istentialism has been reached. An ex- 
ample is Sartre’s doctrine of man. I 
refer to a sentence in which the whole 
problem of essentialism and existen- 
tialism comes into the open, his 
famous statement that man’s essence 
is his existence. The meaning of this 
sentence is that man is a being of 
whom no essence can be affirmed, for 
such an essence would introduce a 
permanent element, contradictory tc 
man’s power of transforming himself 
indefinitely. According to Sartre man 
is what he acts to be. 

But if we ask whether his state: 
ment has not, against its intention 
given an assertion about man’s essen: 
tial nature, we must say, certainly, i: 
has. Man’s particular nature is hi: 
power to create himself. And if tha 
further question is raised of how suck 
a power is possible and how it mus: 
be structured, we need a fully devel 
oped essentialist doctrine in order te 
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answer; we must know about his body 
and his mind and, in short, about 
those questions which for millenia 
have been discussed in essentialist 
terms. 

Only on the basis of an essentialist 
doctrine of freedom does Sartre’s 
statement have any meaning. Neither 
in theology nor in philosophy can ex- 
istentialism live by itself. It can only 
exist as a contrasting element within 
an essentialist framework. There is 
existentialist philosophizing; but that 
is not, and cannot be, an existentialist 
system of philosophy. The answers 
given by existentialists to the ques- 
tions they raise in their analyses are 
derived from essentialist traditions. 
Existentialism is an element within a 
larger frame of essentialism and it 
exists only as such an element, even 
in its most radical anti-essentialist 
statements. In order to describe the 
negative in being and life, one must 
see its impact on the positive. For 
only through this impact does the 
negative have reality. There is no ex- 
istentialist description of the negati- 
vities of the human predicament with- 
out an underlying image of what man 
essentially is and therefore ought to 
be. The cutting power of existential- 
ist novels, paintings, even philosophi- 
cal analyses of man’s predicament, is 
rooted in the implicit contrast be- 


tween the negativities they show and 


the positives they silently presuppose. 
But now we must ask the converse 
question: Is pure essentialism pos- 


sible? It is possible only if man’s 
searching mind is subjected to a strict 
censorship, prohibiting all those ques- 
tions in which man asks about his ex- 
istence within his world. Plato did 
not accept such censorship. He was 
aware of the conflict between the es- 
sential and the existential element in 
reality. And if he talked about the 
“destiny of the soul,” namely, of man’s 
predicament in space and time, he 
did not use dialectics, but myth. He is 
the greatest example of a union of 
essentialism with existentialist ele- 
ments. In the Middle Ages, existen- 
tialist descriptions of the human pre- 
dicament were present in monastic 
self-scrutiny and in the penitential 
manuals for priest-confessors. These 
manuals contain materials which in 
many respects are an anticipation of 
the insights elaborated in the psycho- 
therapeutic schools of the 20th cen- 
tury. In Protestantism this concrete 
material disappeared, but certainly 
not the question of man’s predica- 
ment. In philosophy the problem came 
to a dramatic height in the conflict 
between Descartes and Pascal in the 
17th century. Both men stood in the 
Platonic-Augustinian tradition, both 
wete cteative mathematicians, and 
mathematics was always the pattern 
for essentialist thinking. But while 
Descartes reduced the elements to a 
minimum, Pascal put them against 
his own and Descartes’ essentialist 
emphasis. 
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Ever since, this tension has re- 
mained alive, although in the modern 
period it has been under a definite 
predominance of the essentialist ele- 
ment. A change took place with the 
existentialist revolt against Hegel’s 
essentialism in the middle of the last 
century and with the major victory of 
the existentialist attitude in the 20th 
century. But this victory does not 
mean that the tension has ceased be- 
tween the two approaches to reality. 
And a slight recovery of essentialism 
seems to be noticeable, especially in 
the arts within the last decade. 


2. THE PHILOSOPHICAL MATRIX 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Seen in the background of this de- 
velopment, the question of the rela- 
tion of existentialism and psychoana- 
lysis can be asked in more definite 
terms. The term “psychoanalysis” has 
shared the fate of a large group of 
important concepts that have grown 
beyond the limits of their original 
meaning and in this way have re- 
ceived an increased significance and 
a growing indefiniteness. This makes 
it necessary to determine the sense in 
which psychoanalysis shall be used in 
its confrontation with existentialism. 

Originally it meant a therapeutic 
technique, a refinement and transfor- 
mation of earlier techniques. But this 
was possible only on the basis of a 
new understanding of the psychologi- 
cal processes which produce both the 
necessity and the possibility of psy- 
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chotherapy. “Psychological processes” 
is a name for processes in the living 
Gestalt which we call “man.” No 
understanding or even description of 
them is possible without an image of 
this Gestalt, without a doctrine of 
man in the several dimensions of his 
being. No therapeutic theory can be 
developed without an implicit or ex- 
plicit image of man. But we go be- 
yond this step. No doctrine of man is 
possible without a general understand- 
ing of the general processes of life, 
their trends and their ambiguities. 
And finally, no understanding of life 
processes is possible without a doc- 
trine of being and of the structure 
of being universally. 

This consideration shows the basis 
of the question, how is psychoanalysis 
related to existentialism? The ques- 
tion is two-sided. The psychoanalytic 
practice is not only dependent on the 
doctrines of man and of life and of 
being, but these doctrines are also 
dependent on the practice of psycho- 
analysis. Every practical dealing with 
reality provides experiences which 
have theoretical impact. This insight 
is as old as the gospel of John when 
it speaks of doing the truth, and it is 
as new as Marx in his earlier writings 
when he fought against the separa- 
tion of theory and practice. And it is 
as old and as new as the main empha- 
sis of Nietzsche and the American 
pragmatists when they tried to re- 
unite action and knowledge. There- 
fore, it is not astonishing that Freud’s 
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analytic practice became the source of 
ideas which changed the whole intel- 
lectual climate of the 20th century. 

Unfortunately, the philosophical 
matrix in which the psychoanalytic 
techniques were conceived was rather 
inadequate to the implications and 
consequences of their conception. The 
naturalistic (and in some respect, 
idealistic) presuppositions of Freud 
do not fit the immense contribution 
he has made indirectly to the existen- 
tialist analysis of the human predica- 
ment. Therefore, it is a justifiable at- 
tempt by the different Neo-Freudian 
groups to overcome this inadequacy 
and, by doing so, to correct some 
shortcomings of the therapeutic 
method which follows from the in- 
adequacy of Freud’s philosophical pre- 
suppositions. This is what existen- 
tialist psychotherapy also tries to do. 
I believe that such a task is necessary, 
not only for psychotherapeutic prac- 
tice but also for the contemporary in- 
tellectual situation. 

If my philosophical assumptions are 
correct, an important consequence 
follows: It cannot only be existen- 
tialist, it must also be essentialist 
thought which provides the philo- 
sophical matrix for the psychoanalytic 
practice. Existential psychotherapy is 
almost a truism, for disease is one of 
the central existential concepts. There- 

fore, let us not talk of existentialist psy- 
choanalysis as such, but of a possible 
philosophical matrix of psychoanaly- 
sis, being aware of the fact that every 


constructive philosophy and theology 
unites essentialist and existentialist 
elements. In order to understand sin, 
the theologian must understand crea- 
tive goodness. In order to understand 
estrangement, the philosopher must 
understand that from which we are 
estranged, namely, our own essential 
nature. This means psychotherapy 
must remain aware of its dependence 
on the doctrine of man, on the doc- 
trine of life, on the doctrine of being. 
As psychotherapy, it cannot create 
such a philosophy, though it can in- 
fluence it. 

This is a difficult relationship. The 
problem is the same as it is in all 
creative functions of the human spirit. 
Always and inescapably they have a 
philosophy in their background. We 
must bring this into the open and 
subject it to criticism and transforma- 
tion. On the other hand, all creative 
functions of man’s spirit must contrib- 
ute to a philosophy which deals with 
all of them. This mutual dependence 
of philosophy and the other functions 
of the spirit produces a perpetual 
problem. For more than fifty years, I 
have been laboring under this prob- 
lem in relation to the philosophy of 
religion; and I am consoled that now 
other groups are in the same predica- 
ment and will have to labor probably 
more than fifty years under the same 
problem. As a group of healers you 
cannot identify yourselves with a par- 
ticular philosophy, but you cannot do 
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without a philosophy. Instead of at- 
tempting a general answer, I want to 
give a description of some exemplary 
situations, thus leading to the next 
consideration: 


3, PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS OF 
PSYCHOANALYTIC PROCEDURES 

Naturalism, the philosophy from 
which Freud came, is together with 
idealism the main expression of an 
essentialist philosophy. Freud’s deter- 
minism was his naturalistic heritage, 
his moralism was his idealistic heri- 
tage. And in both he represented the 
basic attitudes of the victorious and 
“Victorian” industrial society of the 
19th century. But with the empirical 
rediscovery of the old philosophical 
concept of the unconscious he broke 
through his own moralism; and with 
the concept of sublimation he broke 
through his determinism. The first, 
the rediscovery of the unconscious, 
was the confirmation of the inability 
of autonomous morals to lead man to 
his fulfillment. It was the destruction 
of the philosophy of the “men of good 
will,” which is so rampant in Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Freud showed the 
ambiguity of goodness as well as of 
evil; and in doing so, he helped to 
undercut Protestant moralism. This 
perhaps was the most important ex- 
istentialist contribution of psychoana- 
lysis to the doctrine of man. Man is 
not what he believes himself to be in 
his conscious decisions. 

This is the point where Freud is a 
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true existentialist in the sense of all 
existentialist descriptions of man’s 
predicament. He is certainly not the 
moralistic idealist he sometimes gives 
the impression of being, especially in 
relation to sex. And he is not a deter- 
minist either, towards which his 
naturalistic heritage seemed to push 
him. I don’t look for indeterministic 
utterances of Freud. They probably 
could not be found. And they should 
not, because the traditional fight be- 
tween determinism and indetermin- 
ism is a dead issue. But I look at his 
concept of sublimation, which philo- 
sophically is completely unelaborated. 
Sublimation is the act which trans- 
forms something not sublime into 
something sublime. And the sublime 
is a concept which deserves highest 
standing in formulating a philosophy 
of life. The structure of life shows 
that the sublime is the greatest poten- 
tiality of life. It is not a mere trans- 
formation of the not-sublime; then it 
would be only another form of it. But 
the sublime is something qualitatively 
new, it demands a creative act—and 
this means freedom, in a meaningful 
sense of the word. It belongs to the 
theories wherein Freud was “behind” 
himself—in that he tried to derive 
sublime things, like works of art, from 
non-sublime things like early psycho- 
logical disturbances of the artists. But 
the very concept of the sublime re- 
quires that such disturbances be: 
looked at as occasions and not causes } 
of the creation of the sublime. This is; 
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not an existentialist but an essentialist 
question. It refers to man’s essential 
nature and to the central concept in 
which converge all elements in man’s 
essential nature, the concept of free- 
dom. I do not mean the so-called 
“freedom of the will,” (an obsolete 
concept), but the power of man to 
react centrally to a stimulus, by de- 
liberation and decision. 

This explains the fact to which 
Rollo May drew my attention, that in 
so many of his patients’ dreams there 
appears the necessity of deciding. His 
patients have not yet lost the aware- 
ness that sublimation goes through 
decision, and that the power of de- 
ciding makes men human. This con- 
sideration is an essentialist one—al- 
though it shows the pre-condition for 
the possibility of man’s existential 
self-loss. This should lead to the ac- 
knowledgement that biological and 
sociological methods of interpretation 
are by no means sufficient in order to 
explain the drive towards the sublime. 
The centered act of the centered self 
is the soutce of sublimation. This is 
a basic statement of an essentialist 
doctrine of man and is as necessary 
for psychoanalysis as the existentialist 
insight in the determining function 
of the unconscious is for morality and 
religion. 

After these examples of existen- 

tialist as well as of essentialist ele- 
ments in which psychoanalysis must 
find a solid philosophical ground, let 
me speak of a phenomenon in which 


elements of both sides are effective. I 
point to the difference and confusion 
of existential and neurotic anxiety, of 
existential and neurotic guilt, of exis- 
tential and neurotic emptiness. I be- 
lieve that Freud is partly responsible 
for the confusion because of his in- 
adequate philosophical foundations 
which did not admit the distinction 
between essential goodness and exis- 
tential distortion. The decisive ques- 
tion here is whether one believes that 
it is possible to remove by a success- 
ful analysis not only neurotic forms 
of anxiety but also its genuine forms 
—the anxieties of finitude, of guilt, 
of emptiness. Of course, no one would 
deny that a completely successful 
analysis is highly improbable, but 
many analysts assert that in principle 
both forms of anxiety can be removed, 
because there is no qualitative dif- 
ference between them. They all can 
be treated as neurosis, capable of 
being healed. This would include the 
anxiety of having to die, the anxiety 
of having become guilty, the anxiety 
of lacking a meaning of life. This 
however would imply, at least in prin- 
ciple, that the analyst is able to 
remove from human beings the 
awareness of their finitude, and con- 
sequently their basic anxiety; that he 
would be able to convince men who 
have become guilty that they are not 
really guilty; that he would be able 
to answer the question of the mean- 
ing of life to his patients. But all this 
is not realistic. 
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Actually, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. Neurotic anxiety is misplaced 
compulsory anxiety, and not the basic 
anxiety about everything being finite. 
Basic anxiety is anxiety about being 
bound to the law of coming from 
nothing and going to nothing. Neu- 
rotic guilt is misplaced compulsory 
guilt feeling and not the existential 
experience of being guilty of a de- 
finite concrete act which expresses the 
general estrangement of our existence, 
an act for which responsibility cannot 
be denied, in spite of the element of 
destiny in it. Neurotic emptiness is a 
compulsory flight from meaning, even 
from that remnant of meaning which 
makes the experience of meaningless- 
ness possible. It is the expression of 
an unreflective and unsophisticated 
understanding of men and life if these 
neurotic phenomena are confused 
with the universal structures of exis- 
tence which make neurotic phenome- 
na possible. No great physician has 
ever claimed that he can change the 
biological structures of life; and no 
psychotherapist from whatever school 
he comes should claim that he can 
change the structures of life in the 
dimension of self-awareness usually 
called the psychological dimension. 
But he can assert that he may heal 
disorders which follow from the rela- 
tion of men’s existential to his essen- 
tial nature. Here are very obvious 
reasons why psychoanalysis needs a 
philosophical matrix. 


There are other reasons, some exis- 
tentialist, some essentialist. I can only 
point to them. What do norms of 
thought and action mean in relation 
to the therapeutic process? For Freud, 
the “superego” is the name for the 
consciousness of norms. But the 
material of the superego is taken from 
the “id.” It has no standing in itself, 
no objective validity. It has only the 
power of psychological oppressive- 
ness. The reason for this construction 
is that Freud did not distinguish the 
essential structure of man’s being, 
from which norms and principles are 
derived, and their existential distor- 
tion in the images of the superego. 
Certainly, there are images of des- 
tructive power in most human beings; 
but they are not identical with man’s 
essential nature. 

Essential norms, if obeyed, fulfill 
and give the joy of fulfillment because 
they represent our own essential being 
against our existential distortion. 
Religious commandments, for in- 
stance, express a concrete understand- 
ing of man’s essential nature. The 
superego gives arbitrary commands 
and produces unhappiness and revolt. 
Dr. Hanna Colm writes about the re- 
volt of children, not only against op- 
pressive education, but also against | 
the lack of any direction. This is an. 
interesting confirmation of the asser- - 
tion that norms and principles are an 
expression of our essential being. In) 
view of these facts, the distinction be- |) 
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tween essential and existential ele- 
ments in human nature becomes em- 
pirically verifiable. In spite of this, 
the general acceptance of the id-ego- 
superego scheme has blinded many 
scholars against the distinction of the 
essential and existential in human 
nature. 

A further problem is that of the 
relation between the analyst and the 
patient in the therapeutic process. A 
person becomes a person in the en- 
counter with other persons, and in no 
other way. All functions of our spirit 
are based on what I call the moral 
self-realization of the centered self. 
This is what morality is—not the sub- 
jection to laws. The only way in 
which this can happen is the limiting 
encounter with another ego. Nature is 
open to man’s controlling and trans- 
_ forming activity indefinitely, but man 

resists such control. The other person 
cannot be controlled like a natural 
object. Every human being is an ab- 
solute limit, an unpierceable wall of 
resistance against any attempt to make 
him into an object. He who breaks 
this resistance by external force de- 
stroys his own humanity; he never 
can become a mature person. 

This interdependence of man and 
man in the process of becoming 
human is a judgment against a psy- 
chotherapeutic method in which the 

“patient is a mere object for the ana- 
lyst as subject. The inevitable reaction 
then is that the patient tries in return 


to make the analyst into an object for 
himself as subject. This kind of acting 
and reacting has a depersonalizing ef- 
fect on both the analyst and the pa- 
tient. The transference phenomenon 
should be reconsidered in the light of 
a “philosophy of encounter,” in which 
existentialist and essentialist elements 
are united. 

My last example is the phrase 
“being in the world” (Heidegger), 
which plays a great role in existen- 
tialist literature. It points to the fact 
of “being-with” in spite of our alone- 
ness in the world. But more impor- 
tant for the understanding of man is 
that he has the potentiality of having 
a world in contrast to other beings 
which have only environment. Man 
breaks through his environment in all 
directions; his language is his libera- 
tion from bondage to a limited situa- 
tion. But this freedom is not easy to 
accept and many people turn back 
from the openness of their world to 
the prison of their environment. This 
is another description of the neurotic 

ithdrawal from reality, and one 
which shows the neurotic character of 
many forms of seemingly normal be- 
haviour, as in conformism and sub- 
mission to absolute authorities. With- 
out a sharp essentialist distinction be- 
tween world and environment, such 
approaches to the phenomenon of 
neurosis have no foundation. 

Existentialism has discovered many 
characteristics of man’s predicament 
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which are able to provide a philoso- 
phical matrix for psychotherapy. But 
this does not mean that there should 
be a definitive marriage between exis- 
tentialism and psychotherapy. It is an 
alliance which should not be exclu- 
sive. Without a powerful essentialist 
frame the alliance would not hold. It 


would fall into vagueness and irrele- 
vance, both on the philosophical and 
the psychotherapeutic side. But it is 
the task of a philosophical matrix in 
all realms of man’s intellectual life to 
help these realms towards definite- 
ness, clarity, fundamental principles, 
and universal validity. 


You will not have been long in the ministry before you discover that © 
it is possible to be fussily busy about the Holy Place and yet to lose the 
wondering sense of the Holy Lord. We may have much to do with religion | 
and yet not be religious. We may become mere guideposts when we were | 
intended to be guides. We may indicate the way, and yet not be found in it., 
We may be professors but not pilgrims. Our studies may be workshops in- - 
stead of “upper rooms.” Our share in the table-provisions may be that of '! 
analysts rather than guests. We may become so absorbed in words that we: 


forget the Word. 


—John Henry Jowett. 


The 1960 Commencement Address 
The Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 


by LISTON POPE 


Ass Tue PrrrsBuRGH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY the future belongs to you, 
and one can hope that you will pos- 
sess it with confidence and joy. Ob- 
viously, the first word to be said on 
this occasion is one of congratulation: 
of congratulation to the Pittsburgh- 
Xenia and Western Theological Sem- 
inaries as they move into a new phase 
of existence. 

If this is a moment for congratula- 
tions, it is no less a time for exhorta- 
tion and resolution. What has been 
received from the past must be re- 
fined, extended, and passed on to the 
future, refashioned in terms of the 
peculiar needs of this age, enriched 
by the contributions of this genera- 
tion, but true withal to the spirit and 
purposes of those whom we call the 
pioneers. Indebtedness is always owed 
to the past, but must be paid to the 
present and future. Words from 
Goethe, which he called “wisdom’s 
last fruit,’ fall on our ears with spe- 
cial insistency at a time like this: 


“What you have inherited from 

~ the past, that earn in order to 
possess. He alone deserves free- 
dom, life as well, who daily con- 
quers them anew.” 
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As I have thought about this oc- 
casion and its portent for the future, 
many temptations have beset me. Not 
a few outlines and sheets of manu- 
script have been consigned to the 
wastebasket, some with a rational cer- 
tainty that they belonged there, and 
others with the pain of a man torn 
from words with which he had be- 
come infatuated. Great themes have 
paraded in full dress across my desk: 
the challenge offered to the church 
by the contemporary world, the char- 
acter and varieties of the Christian 
ministry, the nature of the faith we 
profess, the purposes and procedures 
of theological education—each of 
these, and many others, would match 
the importance of this moment. 

It seems less pretentious and more 
relevant, however, to look at a less 
ambitious question, though one ad- 
mittedly filled with complexities and 
difficulties, namely, what ought a Pro- 
testant theological seminary to be in 
America during the years just ahead. 
Certainly there is no answer that can 
apply with equal appropriateness to 
all seminaries. But it is possible to 
suggest certain guide-lines by which 
a school can test its performance and 
chart its course. 
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Tx may CLEAR THE AIR if we begin 
with suggestions as to some things a 
seminary ought not to be. Certain 
things a good seminary clearly is not. 
It is not a kind of theological kinder- 
garten, learning by rote and chanting 
mnemonic formulae with which to 
unlock the secrets of life. Strict bibli- 
cal literalism and theological funda- 
mentalism—and these tendencies in 
American Protestant life appear to be 
resurgent—may condemn an intelli- 
gent school because it refuses to play 
their simple games. Let them con- 
demn; these approaches to the Chris- 
tian faith have never yet produced a 
first-class educational institution in 
America, and there is no evidence 
that they will do so in the future. 

A seminary that understands its 
own basic purposes is not a psycholo- 
gical clinic, though one might think 
so from the number of couches strewn 
about many of our schools in more 
recent years. Many of us who spend 
our lives in religious circles have our 
tics and our kinks; and some of us 
actually enjoy them, especially in our 
colleagues. A theological school 
should help its students and faculty 
members to become great persons, 
and train them in such fashion that 
they can help their parishioners and 
other people to come to maturity and 
to personal competence, but its pri- 
mary task is not that of straightening 
out its members or their parishioners 
psychologically. The recent emphasis 
on personal counselling and psycho- 
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therapy in our seminaries has been a 
very important development; if it be- 
comes the central emphasis in theolo- 
gical education, it will soon go the 
way of all fads and eventually will 
fail to maintain the serious considera- 
tion it deserves. 

Except in the sense that all Chris- 
tian life ought to represent both 
prayer and witness, a good theological 
school is not essentially a prayer meet- 
ing, nor is the academic year one long 
evangelistic campaign. True piety and. 
deep reverence are proper attributes 
of the Christian man, and especially 
of the man of God; and our seminar- 
ies exist principally in order to send 
forth ministers of the saving gospel! 
But the ethos of some seminaries 
gives support to public stereotypes 
about the divinity professor and the 
theological student. To avoid the deli: 
cate question as to what the public 
thinks about professors, let us look fos 
a moment at the popular notions 
about theological students. There 
seems to be an idea extant that the 
typical theolog is a rather effeminate 
young man with lemonade in hii 
veins, pious thoughts in his head, ang 
very strange motivations in his will— 
in short, that he is a rather inoffensive 
young man descended from a long 
line of corpses. Perhaps a certait 
number of students warrant thi 
genealogical explanation. When wi 
find a specimen of this kind at m: 
school, we undertake to provide de 
cent interment as soon as possible, o 
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to convince him that he can serve the 
Lord more appropriately in some lay 
occupation. 

_ We might carry on at length this 
negative definition of a seminary. It 
is not primarily a social service 
agency or a revolutionary social move- 
ment, though its concern for the ills 
of mankind should be deep and genu- 
ine, and though social liberalism in a 
great many schools has made their 
mame an epithet on many conserva- 
tive lips. It is not simply a profession- 
al trade school, teaching men merely 
the gimmicks of elocution, fund rais- 
ing or peace of mind, though it will 
seek to send out good workmen who 
will seldom need to be ashamed. 


Havinc NOW BEEN so negative, let 
us return in positive vein to the ques- 
tion, “What is a theological seminary 
when it is what it ought to be?” 
What sort of a community will it be 
if it is to fulfill its true purposes? 

A seminary must be a witness to 
the total Christian experience on 
earth, to the total experience temporal- 
ly as well as geographically. It is the 
direct heir of two thousand years of 
faith and of example. A Christian 
theological school should be a com- 
munity of long perspectives rather 
than being dominated by the views 
that happen to prevail at the moment 
in its own neighborhood. Divinity 
schools should not lend comfort to 
people who think that the Christian 
faith is identical with their own ideas. 


The books on our library shelves 
testify to the struggles and hopes, the 
failures and grandeur of countless 
men from many nations who have 
walked the ways of learning and of 
faith before us, and left no mean 
heritage for us. The great ideas that 
march through our minds often seem 
to be recollections rather than inven- 
tions, just as Socrates supposed; and 
a careful study of human thought 
compels us to join in Mark Twain's 
lament that the ancients have stolen 
all our thoughts from us. Our curricu- 
lum, however streamlined it may be- 
come, should still testify that we are 
sons of the past, even if we seek pri- 
marily to be creators and benefactors 
of the future. And the faith we pro- 
fess is an historic faith, rooted in his- 
toric acts—-in acts of the apostles 
great and small, but supremely in the 
deeds of God and the fact of Jesus 
Christ. 

We must not linger too long in re- 
joicing over our heritage. Ambrose 
Bierce defined experience as “that re- 
velation in the light of which we sub- 
stitute the errors of age for the errors 
of youth.” Long experience in theolo- 
gical education can be a great burden 
upon us, unless it eventuates in 
strength and vision for facing this 
present hour. Indeed, a careful look 
at Protestant theological seminaries 
in America at the present time might 
lead to the doleful conclusion that 
they comprise the most conservative 
branch of higher education, and that 
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they are still bound to curricula and 
educational procedures far more ap- 
propriate to a previous generation. 

A seminary should be also a con- 
temporary community with immedi- 
ate problems to face and insistent 
tasks to perform. It is set down in the 
midst of a contemporary world which 
has little time for brooding about the 
past. It is inextricably a part of that 
world—of its own town or city and 
its vicinity, of America and of all the 
nations, of the religious denomination 
or denominations from which it 
comes and of the ecumenical church 
toward which we go. As part of that 
world, a seminary must itself give 
leadership as well as train leaders for 
the future. It must stand for some- 
thing higher than the accepted be- 
liefs and practices of its community 
and the existing churches. The true 
function of the theological school is 
not that of being a service station to 
the surrounding churches and com- 
munity, though the seminary is false 
to its mission unless it seeks to meet 
their needs. The task of a seminary is 
not to confirm the world in its eccle- 
siastical and cultural prejudices, but 
to redeem it, by the grace of God, 
from the half-pagan atmosphere by 
which it has already been polluted. 

American theological education 
doubtless faces now the greatest chal- 
lenge in its history. Its opportunities 
for services to the churches of Ameri- 
ca are very great; a chronic shortage 
of trained ministers is accompanied 
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by an unprecedented number of ap- 
plications for admission to the semina- 
ries. The opportunities for service to 
world-wide Christendom are also un- 
precedented. Due to tragic events of 
the last two decades, centers of thea- 
logical education in other countries of 
the world have been seriously crip- 
pled; though many of them are now 
being restored, Christendom looks in 
creasingly to America for the training 
of religious leadership. We are ex: 
pected not only to prepare Americans 
for posts in other countries; our ow# 
schools are certain to have more coss 
mopolitan student bodies, and, one 
hopes, faculties drawn from many 
lands. Universal perspectives muss 
dominate our theological education iti 
the United States; the days of narrow 
denominationalism and _ provincia 
viewpoints in our seminaries are 
numbered. 

We must not regard ourselves it 
the seminaries as excluded from am 
of the issues or controversies of ou 
time, whether they be specifically reli 
gious in nature or denominated a 
secular. When titanic power groufy 
struggle with each other, men c 
knowledge and of vision have crucia 
responsibility. Matthew Arnold’s line) 
must not be allowed to apply to us: 

“Achilles ponders in his tent; 

The kings of modern thougt! 

are dumb; 

Silent they are though not conten’ 

And wait to see the future come.’| 


1Matthew Arnold, “Grand Chartreuse”. 


— 
‘ 


t will be tragic in our troubled time 
if the best-educated are the least 
Cctive and articulate. 

Of crucial importance, a seminary 
is properly an academic institution, 
nd it must therefore be a community 
f learning. Its members, teachers and 
students alike, learn from the courses 
listed in the catalogue—or more ex- 
ctly, from the courses actually given. 
The catalogue sometimes seems to re- 
mble an almanac or a telephone 
ook, with little sense of purpose or 
function. One institution in America 
ecently announced with regret the re- 
tirement of its president, but hastened 
to add: “God bless President Emeritus 
Jones as he still bears God’s mantle in 
‘teaching Hebrew and Astronomy.” 
Perhaps ex-President Jones would 
jplead in self defense that Amos in- 
ivoked the maker of the Pleiades and 
Orion. Other seminaries put their 
students into a curricular strait-jacket, 
jand this approach may be equally 
‘questionable at a time when the min- 
‘istry is becoming increasingly diversi- 
fied and specialized. 

Whatever the theory of the curricu- 
lum may be, the important thing is 
that faculty and students shall learn 
from each other and from great col- 
leagues of all ages and of many cul- 
tures. Unless the blind are to be sent 
out to lead the blind, a school must 
be adamant in its standards of acade- 
mic quality and in its intellectual 
rigor. In Hungary a few years ago I 
was being shown through an old wine 
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cellar. Many of the large wooden 
barrels had elaborate carvings on their 
heads. One depicted a group of monks 
around a table in convivial mood 
with their glasses lifted high. Around 
the edge of the carving was the in- 
scription, in Latin: “The servants of 
the Lord cannot live on air.” Well, a 
great many latter day servants of the 
Lord try to do so, if one may judge 
from many of the sermons from our 
pulpits. Some ministers read little but 
trash in all the years after leaving 
seminary, simply because they were 
not taught the habits of scholarship 
and the joys of hard intellectual en- 
deavor during their crucial years as 
students. 

If a seminary is a community of 
learning, it is also a community of 
faith—of faith in God as revealed in 
Christ. We know great truths by the 
logic of this faith. We know that God 
created heaven and earth, and that 
man, though sinner, is yet his creature. 
We know that Jesus Christ came and 
was crucified and became a light for 
all centuries. We know that love is 
the law of life, and that redemption 
is the goal of life, and that relentless 
justice is the logic of history. In the 
face of Christ we know these things, 
when we come face to face with Him. 
In this knowledge a seminary be- 
comes a community of faith: of faith 
in the power of the Christian evangel, 
in the good news of the kingdom, in 
the supremacy of Christ. 
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Tue Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary will be heir, in these times of 
tension and crisis, of brave and hum- 
ble men and women who knew not 
what they were building but had a 
profound sense that they were build- 
ing under Him without whom noth- 
ing stands. No more valuable legacy 
could seal your own efforts as you 
move into an unknown future, de- 
voted, as were they, to the reconcilia- 
tion and furtherance of sound learn- 
ing and of true piety. As you go, your 
marching hymn may well be, as it has 
been for many who have gone before: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to 
more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before.”? 


If I were called upon to give my opinion of the piety of these days... 
I would be constrained to say that there is a deterioration in the evi- 
dences of growth in the divine life. Religion is more external, palpa- 
ble, capable of observation, but is there not a want of that meekness 
and godly fear which belonged to the forming age of the Church in 


this country? 


—A. D. Campbell, The Founding and Early History 
of the Western Theological Seminary (1861) 
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And so one could wish for your 
new school, based on two lines of 
noble lineage, a future in which the 
name and example and power of 
Christ are regnant—a future in which 
former jealousies, prejudices, and pro- 
vincialisms have no important place. 
This school has the promise of being 
one of the foremost theological semi-. 
naries of the entire country. As the: 
head of a great theological school! 
steeped in the traditions and forti-- 
fied by the wealth of centuries, 1[ 
could envy the promise displayed by) 
this school. The promise must be ful-- 
filled. As a school that stands at the: 
juncture of history and destiny, that 
promise is yours to claim, or to castt 
away. | 


2Alfred Tennyson, “In Memoriam”. 


| Sinclair Lewis’ controversial novel, 
\Elmer Gantry, will soon be coming to 
(movie screens across the country. The 
(faithful will be scandalized in the 
lportrayal of a gabby extrovert, pious 
jnumbug, and irresponsible sensation- 
alist whose ministerial career was a 
sleek adventure in shrewdness and 
self-interest. Elmer Gantry, viewed as 
portrait or caricature, is a formidable 
}protest against a thin veneer of Chris- 
itian culture and education and a re- 
jliance upon trickery and the cult of 
ipersonality in the pulpit. A damning 
lindictment of Elmer’s seminary was 
that “it merely sharpened his shrewd- 
iness without deepening his spiritual- 
jity.” Such irritants, from whatever 
jsource, prod us to continuous ex- 
‘amination of our institutional soul. 

| The theological seminary, ideally, 
is the place where the Church su- 


'* Cf. editorial comment, p. 2. 


not worse, 


A Seminary Editorial 


by JOHN W. CARLTON* 


premely exercises the intellectual love 
of God and the Christian criticism of 
life. The learning it fosters is no mere 
conventional homage to the intellec- 
tual life of the world but is rich in 
images of wonder as we “think God’s 
thoughts after him.” In an environing 
world of charming fictions it seeks 
standards of discrimination and re- 
flective commitment to Christian 
ideals. Within its fellowship and be- 
yond its walls humane usefulness is 
expressed within a wide expansive- 
ness of sympathy. Its disciplines can 
even confer a measure of grace to per- 
form with cheer the benumbing 
chores of “duty’s common round.” 
And most of all it seeks that practical 
keeping alive of sustained commun- 
ion with God which so suffuses all 
that “life, law, joy and impulse are 
one thing.” 


We wonder, after the way we have tried, that we are not better. Very 
. different from the saints, who are always thanking God that they are 


—D. Considine, Confidence in God 


Book Reviews 


Steps to Salvation, by John H. Gerstner. (Philadelphia: The Westminister 


Press, 1960. Pp. 192. $3.95.) 


Dr. Gerstner, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Seminary, continues as 
professor of church history in the 
new Pittsburgh Seminary. In Steps to 
Salvation he has used his tremendous 
industry and prolific pen to do what 
no one else has done, to describe the 
steps to salvation as Jonathan 
Edwards saw them. Not even Edwards 
himself ever wrote out the steps in 
any single work. To find them Dr. 
Gerstner spent a sabbatical leave from 
Pittsburgh-Xenia poring over “the 
vast corpus of manuscript sermons” 
left by Edwards and now preserved in 
the libraries of Yale University and 
Andover Newton Seminary. Then he 
summarized his findings in the pre- 
sent well-organized and _ clearly 
written monograph. 

Edwards, Dr. Gerstner points out, 
was a predestinarian preacher who, 
like most predestinarian preachers, 
was also an evangelistic preacher. He 
believed that God not only ordains 
the salvation of each man, but also 
summons each man to accept freely 
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that salvation. However illogical this; 
may be to a non-predestinarian, it is; 
altogether logical to a predestinarian. . 
As the predestinarian sees it, in or- 
daining the salvation of particular! 
men God at the same time ordains 
the means to their salvation; hence: 
they become responsible for respond- 
ing to the means, which is the offer: 
of salvation through the preached 
Word. 
In the working out of such a Cal-+ 
vinistic view, especially in the preach-| 
ing of it, it is difficult to avoid Ar-| 
minianism. For Arminianism, God 
simply offers all men salvation, an 
through the help of God’s Spirit in 
balancing the evil effect of origina 
sin they are free to accept or reject itt 
Edwards, Dr. Gerstner says, adopteci 
a theory of seeking salvation that fel! 
“between the Arminian ... | 
extreme Calvinistic . . 
ism says that men are saved by exeri 
cising their freedom to repent ang 
believe before God regenerates them! 
Calvinism says that men are savee 


rt 


| 


| 


i! 
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only as God moves them to repent 
and believe after he regenerates them. 


)But though Edwards denied men’s 


ability to do what Arminianism 


} thinks possible to them, he affirmed 
» their ability to do what extreme Cal- 
ivinism thinks impossible to them. 
+ They “can do something nonsaving 
| but promising and hopeful: namely, 
} seek.” 


About a half of Dr. Gerstner’s de- 


iscription of Edward’s evangelistic 
i, preaching concerns seeking; and it 
} would seem, therefore, to have been 
the step to salvation most emphasized 
) since his view of salvation allowed 
} him, at that point, to make a forth- 
|. right appeal to’ the responsibility of 
his hearers in gaining salvation. For 


by Edwards. This was quite natural 


Edwards, though God helps men to 


} seek salvation, they still have natural 


capacities to seek it when, through 
his word, God sets it before them. 
They have “natural conscience,” or the 
ability, despite their loss of the moral 
image of God since the Fall, to dis- 
cern right and wrong, and to realize 
that those should be rewarded who 
seek the right and those should be 
punished who seek the wrong. And, 
moved by self-love, they are inclined 


to choose courses leading to reward 
-and away from punishment. So it is 


that they can seek salvation. Once 
converted, men realize that they 
should serve God simply for love of 
him; but in their unconverted state 
they seek salvation because, in self- 
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love, they would enjoy the heaven 
promised the saved and would escape 
the hell promised the unsaved. 
Edwards preached accordingly: 
strenuously he urged men to follow 
their self-interest and seek salvation. 
Edwards’ over-all view of the steps 
to salvation, as Dr. Gerstner describes 
it, impresses anew upon this reviewer 
the need for revisions in Calvinistic 
thinking that eventually led the Pres- 
byterian Church to attach the De- 
claratory Statement of 1903 to its 
Westminister Confession. In Edward’s 
judgment only a few men—adults 
and infants—are saved by the decree 
of God. The fate of most men—adults 
and infants— Edwards declared in 
these words: “’Tis just with God 
eternally to cast off, and destroy sin- 
ners.” And back of his justice is the 
purpose of God to demonstrate his 
sovereignty. A comment of Dr. Gerst- 
net’s suggests that the whole idea 
staggered even Edwards: for Edwards 
“warned, in God’s name, of what 
would happen to the impenitent; he 
does not himself wish it to happen.” 
No wonder, therefore, that the De- 
claratory Statement has it: “. .. the 
doctrine of God’s eternal decree is 
held in harmony with the doctrine of 
his love to all mankind .. . his decree 
hinders no man from accepting that 
offer; . . . no man is condemned ex- 
cept on the ground of his sin... 
(and) all dying in infancy are in- 

cluded in the election of grace...” 
—Walter R. Clyde, Ph.D. 
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God in Search of Man: A Philosophy of Judaism, by Abraham Joshua Heschel - 
(New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1955. Pp. 437. $5.00) 


Dr. Heschel, professor of religious 
philosophy at Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York City, has 
written a wise and wonderful book as 
companion to his widely praised Man 
is not Alone. As the subtitle indicates, 
the author has formulated a philoso- 
phy of Judaism, a courageous effort, in 
view of the complex character of the 
materials to be gathered and organ- 
ized. At the same time, the book is a 
literary achievement, not just a schol- 
arly treatise. While based upon a 
thorough competence in the relevant 
fields of study, it is written from the 
heart. Heschel is not a detached ob- 
server describing religious phenome- 
na, but an active participant in the 
faith of his fathers, speaking from 
within. While he values poetry less 
highly than prophecy, and aesthetics 
as inferior to ethics, he nevertheless 
combines philosophic utterance with 
beauty of expression, and so offers a 
moving testimony to the ancient re- 
ligion dynamically alive in the Jewish 
community today. His style is that of 
the pungent epigram, the telling 
image, pyramided enthusiastically 
around a central truth. The structure 
of the whole is carefully outlined, and 
pitilessly broken down into innumer- 
able chapters, sections, and subsec- 
tions; but the sentences do not yield 
their meaning quickly, and the con- 


“neo-orthodox” theologians, with some » 


tinuity does not always emerge on — 
first reading. The volume, however, 
will richly reward the serious student. — 
There are three major divisions: 
God, Revelation, and Response | 
Heschel deals with the spiritual crisis | 
of modern man in terms familiar to | 
us from the writings of Protestant ° 


of whom he has notable affinities. Re- 
peatedly the philosophical debate is; 
confronted with the testimony of Bib- » 
lical man. The traditional questions ; 
are transcended in the affirmations of f 
experience, and man’s perennial questt 
for deity is transformed into God's; 
search for man. 

Part Two on Revelation empha-- 
sizes the central place of the Bible: 
(i.e., Old Testament) in Judaism; forr 
the reviewer this is the essential point 
of contact between Judaism and Pro-- 
testantism. He also subscribes to 
Heschel’s view that the authority of! 
Scripture rests on the testimony of 
Moses and the Prophets, which re-' 
flects the reality of their meeting witli 
the living God. The Christian, grate- 
ful for the reminder and reinforce- 
ment of his confidence in the Old 
Testament, may be permitted to sug; 
gest that the application of similas 
criteria to the New Testament woulc 
also vindicate the authority of thai 
book to the discerning eye. 


Part Three on Response deals with 
-the character of Judaism, as it has 
been shaped and lived over the cen- 
turies. Heschel’s discussion of halaka 
and agada, which he defines broadly 
as the external acts and inward faith, 
is illuminating, and should dispel 
false notions about Jewish “legalism.” 
Heschel’s characterization of Pauline 
“faith” vs. “works”, however, is not 
entirely just to the complex thought 
of the apostle, in the opinion of the 
reviewer. 

_ The book is enriched by numerous 
quotations from the Talmud, from 
Maimonides and other medieval Jew- 
ish sources. Christian ministers have 
much to gain from a serious and sym- 
pathetic study of the faith of their 
near neighbor, and even more per- 
haps from an unprejudiced evaluation 
of Christianity, its claims and beliefs, 
in the light of the standards of Juda- 
ism. 
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Heschel closes with the question 
of the future of Judaism: whether 
Jews should continue the perilous and 
difficult struggle to maintain their 
faith between the pressure of apathy 
within and hostility without. With 
the ardor of a true hasid, he affirms 
the validity of Judaism, and its neces- 
sary place in the economy of God for 
the fulfilment of the divine purpose. 
Under the authority of Romans 9-11 
the Christian will agree though he 
conceives the consummation of his- 
tory in different terms. In the mean- 
time the dialogue between Synagogue 
and Church must be maintained. As 
men of good will, we listen in appre- 
ciation and speak in love. In the inter- 
change we will find out the truth 
about each other and, not less, about 
ourselves, trusting that God will re- 
veal his word to those who wait upon 
him. 

—David Noel Freedman, Ph.D. 


Train Up A Child, by William Barclay. (Philadelphia: The Westminster 


Press, 1960. Pp. 288. $4.50.) 


This book is a historical survey of 
the more formal education of children 
among the ancient Jews, Spartans, 
Athenians, Romans, and Christians. 
Christians, it points out, expected 
parents to be primarily responsible 
for the training of children. Often, 
however, they enrolled their children 


in the existing primary schools even 
when the teachers and instructors 
were pagan. They had no interest in 
schools of their own. 

The author is a Scottish minister 
who lectures in New Testament and 
Hellenistic Greek at the University of 
Glasgow, and who is well-known for 
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his expositions of the New Testa- 
ment. His book, based on his Kerr 
Lectures given at Glasgow’s Trinity 


first published in Britain under the 
title, Educational Trends in the An- 
cient W orld. 


College in the spring of 1957, was —Walter R. Clyde, Ph.D. 


Ad Hoc, concluded 


Faculty publications (see pp. 20ff.). The policy of the Publications Com- 
mittee regarding other books is to include particularly (a) books-that mem- 
bers of the faculty think should come to the attention of our readers, and (b) 
books that are likely to come to their attention anyhow and should receive 
critical judgment from the faculty. | 

The September issue will carry some emphasis on Roman Catholicism. | 
Dr. Gerstner will present the second in the series “What’s New?” with a bib- 
liography on Roman Catholicism for Protestants. There will also be contribu- » 
tions from Dr. Clyde and Professor Wiest, and reviews of two new books ; 
by Dr. Gerstner. 

The Publications Committee is anxious to develop the Perspective into) 
the highest quality journal of its kind. This means planning well ahead and| 
expanding its contents. This takes some time and the cooperation of many’ 
people. The Faculty is behind our determination, and we hope you will! 
support us. 


—J.-A. Wal) 


Editor’s Request such from a well-known teacher ins 


Some time ago the Editor of West- 
ern Watch printed a plea for certain 
back issues of that journal. A number 
of readers responded generously, and 
One man sent an almost complete file. 

We are flattered and proud that re- 
quests for back issues continue to 
come in. There have been several calls 
for numbers to complete files, one 


England. 

We are embarrased that the supply 
of the earlier issues is badly depleted! 
We shall appreciate receiving copies: 
from anyone who may be willing ta 
part with them. The first three 
volumes are particularly needed; ank 
Volume II, Number 2, is completely 
exhausted. 


